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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

As by slow degrees Mr. Tennyson came to the end of his Ar- 
thurian Idylls, so has Mr. Longfellow, in his last book of poems, 
called "Aftermath," closed his "Tales of a Wayside Inn." The 
Spanish Jew, the Poet, the Student, Theologian, Musician and 
Landlord, with whom we have all held such delightful converse 
in the bar-room of the Sudbury Tavern, have separated, never to 
meet again, doubtless to the regret of a wide circle of admirers. 
Even Mr. Longfellow seems to look back upon the dispersion of 
his friends with a touch of sadness, for in closing his work, he 

says: 

' ' Where are they now ? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes ? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers. 
What pleasant voices fill their ears ? 
Two are beyond the salt sea waves. 
And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 
And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and fro. 
As in the well-remembered brook 
They saw the inverted landscape gleam. 
And their own faces like a dream 
Look up upon them from below " 

All things must have an end; the lives of men, the songs of 
poets, the seasons of the year. Mr. Longfellow is growing old. 
The snows of many winters whiten his hair ! The title of this 
new book, "Aftermath," is suggestive of the autumn, or early 
winter — of the November of life. And like November days, a pen- 
sive undertone pervades many of the poems, a sort of Indian 
Summer verse, which adds a tenderness to the closing of the year. 
The poet thus characterizes his work : 

" When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
■ And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falhng of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 

Not the sweet, new grass with flowers. 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds. 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads. 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom." 

He has been in the rich harvest fields of his literary resources, 
gleaning tales new and old. Some of these have appeared in the 
columns of the Atlantic Monthly, but they are invested with a new 
charm from the rich setting he has given his poetical gems. In 
the preludes and interludes, as well as in the minor poems which 
make up the volume, we find verses of high poetical merit, as good 
as anything which ever came from Mr. Longfellow's pen. The 
tales which the poet tells with such a delicate art, are all charming, 
but too long for us to reproduce. An apology is rendered for their 
themes, some of which are antique and distant, after this manner : 

' ' Poets — the best of them — are birds 
Of passage : where their instinct leads 
They range abroad for thoughts and words, 
And from all climes bring home the seeds 
That germinate in flowers or weeds. 
They are not fowls in barnyards bom 
To cackle o'er a grain of corn ; 
And if you shut the horizon down 
To the small limits of their town. 
What do you but degrade your bard 
Till he at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encircling sun 
Rises and sets fn his back yard ? " 

In a poem called " The Meeting " are these touching lines : 

" We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
Of what they did and they said. 
Till the dead alone seem living. 
And the living alone seem dead. 

And at Ifist we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests : 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests." 

Writing of the room after the guests had retired, there occurs 
the following graphic passage : 

" The only live thing in the room 
Was the old clock, that in its pace 
Kept time with the revolving spheres 
And constellations in their night. 
And struck with its uplifted mace 
1 he dark, unconscious hours of night. 
To senseless and unlisteningears." 

Ten poems are called " Birds of Passage." One of them, 
" Changed," is pensive and sad : 

' ' From the outskirts of the town. 

Where of old the milestones stood. 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 

Is it changed, or am I changed ? 

Ah ! the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 

By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever flows the sea, 

Bright as ever shines the sun, 
But, alas ! they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be. 

Not the tides that used to run." 

And one, " The Castle-Builder," is full of cheerfulness and hope: 

" A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks, 

A dream boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks. 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 

A fearless rider on his father's knee, 

An eager listener unto stories told 
At the Round Table of the nursery, 

Of heroes and adventures manifold. 

There will be other towers for thee to build ; 

There will be other steeds for thee to ride ; 
There will be other legends, and all filled 

With greater marvels and more glorified. 



Build on, and make thy castles high and fair. 
Rising and'reaching upward to the skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper air. 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries." 

Nothing Mr. Longfellow can now write will enhance his repu- 
tation. To a philosophic mind, and ripeness of years, he has 
^dded culture, art, ease, and grace. The poems are pubhshed in 
London by Routledge & Sons, and in Boston by J. R. Osgood 
&Co. 



The friendly hand of Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames has gathered 
" The Last Poems of Alice and-Phcebe Cary," which have been 
issued in a handsome volume by Hurd & Houghton of New York. 
This comprises all the literary remains of the poet sisters, save a 
volume of ballads for children, which will soon appear. The heroic 
life of the Cary sisters, from their humble origin in Ohio to their 
widely mourned death in New York, is well known. So, too, for 
a quarter of a century their poems have been read and admired by 
all English-speaking people. There is no need for us to point out 
the niche they will occupy in the temple of fame ; that has long 
since been done. Only once in a centtiry do we have a Mrs. 
Browning; but poets like Mrs. Lydia Hunt Sigourney, Mrs. 
Hemans, and the Cary sisters, are not therefore to be despised 
These will always rank higher than many of the wild, grotesque, 
and popular poets of the opposite sex, who to-day bask in the 
sunshine of success. It is gratifying to know that, since their death, 
the sale of the poems of the Cary sisters has increased tenfold, 
showing that the pubUc is giving them a wider and better appre- 
ciation. And we do not wonder at this They were the people's 
poets, like Burns and Whittier ; they loved Nature, and the les- 
sons she taught, as heartily as Wordsworth ; they indulged in no 
doubtful or maudlin sentimentality ; they were as pure and good 
as Cowper ; and they possessed much of the grace of Longfellow. 
For these reasons their songs have taken a deep hold upon the 
public heart, which beats responsive to the many chords set vibrat- 
ing by those who knew so well how to touch the springs of human 
action, drawing a tear or provoking a smile. 

Alice and Phcebe Cary were so nearly alike in feeling and 
thought; so bound up in each other; had so many experiences 
and friends in common, they wrote as if one mind controlled both. 
We shall not, therefore, attempt to point out differences in char- 
acteristics, but speak of their work as if it had but one fountain- 
head. The editor of "The Last Poems" has arranged them 
under different headings, as Ballads, Poems of Thought, Love 
Poems, Poems of Nature and Home, Poems of Loss, Personal 
Poems, and Religious Poems. In all, the volume contains one 
hundred and fifty poems, none of which are of any considerable 
length. Among the ballads we find " The Fisherman's Wife," 
" The Double Skein," " Selfish Sorrow," " The Miners of Avon 
dale," " Dovecote Mill," "Black Ranald," and " Breaking Roads," 
pleasingly written, embodying much of the true poetic feeling, 
while they narrate events of picturesque interest. In the " Fisher- 
man's Wife," we read: 

" The proudest lady in all the land. 
That sits in her chamber fine and high. 
That sits in her chamber large and grand, 
I would not envy to-night — not I — 
If I had his cold wet locks in my hand. 
To make them warm, and to make them dry. 
And to comb them with my fingers free 
From the clinging sea-weed and the sand 
Washing over them, it may be." 

" The Chopper's Child : a Story for Thanksgiving Day," opens 
with this pretty verse : 

" The smoke of the Indian Summer 

Darkened and doubled the rills, . 
And the ripe corn, like a sunset, 

Shimmered along the hills; 
Like a gracious, glowing sunset, 

Inlaced wiih the rainbow light 
Of vanishing wings a-trailing 

And trembling out of sight." 

The shocking disaster in the mines of Avondale, some years ago, 
is fresh in our memory. Miss Alice Cary has a touching ballad of 
the event, which contains the following beautiful sentiment : 

" Face close to face, in a long embrace. 
And the young and the faded hair — 
Gold over the snow, as if meant to s'hmv 
Love stayed beyond despair." 

All through the poems of these sisters we find delicately drawn 
pictures of nature, like the following in " Text and Moral," one of 
the poems of thought : 

" Full early in that dewy time of year 

When wheat and barley fields are gay and green. 
And when the flag uplifts his dull gray spear. 
And cowslips in their yellow coats are seen. 
And every grass-tuft by the common ways 
Holdeth some red-mouthed flower to give it praise." 

In a poem on Abraham Lincoln, inscribed to Punch, we read : 

" What need hath honor of a tardy crown. 

His name from mocking jest and sneer to save? 
When every ploughman turns his furrow down. 
As soft as though it fell upon his grave." 

Poetic gems like these sparkle all through this volume of " Last 
Poems." They fully account for the great popularity and loving 
esteem in which the Cary sisters are held by the American people. 



A laudable and successful attempt to introduce the works of 
eminent Swedish authors to the American reading public has been 
made. This new rivulet of literature, now mingling its waters 
with our great ocean, is very pure, cool, and healthy. The Swed- 
ish people, living in one corner of the world, are aesthetical, quiet, 
tinsensational, fond of home and country. Their literature partakes 
of the same characteristics. The best Swedish authors of to-day, 
as Madame Schwartz, Herr Blanche, and Prof Topelius, inculcate 
virtue, patience, heroism, honesty and truthfulness, while they 
deprecate extravagance, false appearances, oppression in all forms, 
and idleness. With a reverence for God they combine a deep love 
for nature. One of the most prolific and popular Swedish authors 
is Madame Marie Sophie Schwartz. Her first book appeared in 
1852, to be followed in rapid succession by a large number, many 
of which have been translated into the German, French, HoUand- 
ish, Danish, Polish, and English languages. Madame Schwartz, 



in all of her fictions, attempts to solve some problem of interest to 
mankind, correct some abuse, or defend some truth ; hence her 
works possess a high moral value, as well as a romantic interest. 
At the same time they are remarkable for their good common 
sense, for an absence of sill the feverish excitements, bad passions, 
and false sentiments which enervate so much of our modern litera- 
ture. Her American translators. Miss Selma Borg and Miss 
Marie A. Brown, after many vicissitudes with publishers, have 
brought out in this country seven of her books, the last of which is 
" The Son of the Organ-Grinder," with Porter & Coates, of Phila- 
delphia, for publishers. 

Madame Schwartz has taken the hero of this book from the low- 
est class of vagabonds, and made his father a murderer, so that all 
through Ufe the young man has terrible prejudices to struggle 
against. He also has a brother, Paul, who is. very noble and 
affectionate, but 'insists upon remaining an organ-grinder, thus 
proving a hinderance to the advancement of the hero. The book 
opens with life-scenes of the early days of the son of the organ- 
grinder, when cruelty and poverty went hand in hand. A simple 
biographical narrative, rather tame at the commencement, it rap- 
idly grows in interest, developing a good and unexpected plot 
which is filled with incident. Essentially a love romance, it is not 
a work to be swept away with the books of the season, since it 
contains much fine gold. We soon become interested in the for- 
tunes of Conney, especially his love experiences, pursuing them 
with ardor to their happy termination. Madame Schwartz's style 
is clear and crisp. She writes in short, concise paragraphs, and if 
now and then she indulges in gentle preaching, the manner of it is 
inoffensive. 

A few of her sentiments, culled here and there, are as follows : 

" Live like a saint, be chaste as the moon, pure as snow, humble 
as a child, and you will still not escapie slander, if you have the 
misfortune to excite envy in those of your sex." 

" Every advantage that is misused changes, sooner or later, into 
an evil. This was the case with the great Revolution. It had 
passed beyond all limits, and therefore, from its bosom provided 
the power which again fettered France with absolutism." 

" We complain that humanity is low and mean, that our times 
are demoralized. We are wrong. Whenever a good, commend- 
able, or great deed is performed, people are ready' to render it 
their respect, their sanction and admiration, and that so uncon- 
ditionally that even envy at such moments is ashamed. We forget 
ourselves to proclaim with jubilant joy some distinguished trait in 
any of our fellow-beings." 

"The divine justice does not permit any victory to be won 
through crime. When the champions of liberty thought with mur- 
der and blood to hallow the cause they embraced, they were as 
much mistaken as when bigotry thought, through the same means, 
to hinder the progress of enlightenment. Neither political nor 
religious truth needs to solicit such means to conquer; for its 
victory stands written in the heavens." 

William EUery Channing has written, and Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, have published, a pleasantly entertaining book about 
Tboreau, the poet-naturalist. All the pleasant, bright, and odd 
things which could be gathered about this strange man, who lived 
a half-hermit life on the banks of Walden Pond, in Concord, 
Mass., appear to have been at the disposal of Mr. Channing, who 
has artistically woven them together into a species of biographical 
romance. The best of us have an inward liking for good old 
mother earth — a sympathy with nature in all of its varying moods, 
and most of us love to read of such an out-of-door man as Thoreau 
was. Had he been given to bold exploits, he might have become 
in New England history a second Robin Hood. Being a man of 
culture, living in the age of telegraphs, steam trains, police and 
newspapers, he was as gentle in his method and manner as a 
child. The author of many pleasant books, as " Walden," and 
" The Week," he has a wide circle of admirers, who will welcome 
this new and fresh account of the " natural philosopher." Many 
people will regard Thoreau as simply an idle dreamer ; a half-wild 
man but a few removes' from the savage. And it does seem 
strange to find a man who takes infinite delight in a patch of yew, 
a bunch of early cress, a scrub-oak, and a cluster of barberry 
bushes. If such simple delights are enough for a man, who shall 
complain ? There is little danger of the world having too many 
of them, and we owe too much to Thoreau to find fault with his 
" occupations of a retired life." 

Mr. Channing's volume tells us of the early life of Thoreau ; of 
his manners and reading ; of his nature ; of the animals and seasons 
he admired; literary themes ; his philosophy, walks and talks ; his 
writings, personahties, field sports, etc. There are, besides, essays 
on "Spring and Autumn," "The Latter Year," " Multum in 
Parvo," " Characters," and " Moral ; " the whole concluding with 
eight poems called " Memorial Verses." 

If one would learn of the journeys Thoreau made into the Maine 
wilderness, with canoes and Indians ; of the authors he read and 
delighted in; of his favorite quotations ; of the charming manner 
in which he could write about the dreary month of November ; of 
his visit to the " Old Sudbury Iftn," where Longfellow has just 
concluded his delightful "Tales;" of his love for frosty weather 
and delight in winter, let him peruse this chatty book, in the quiet 
of his library, or some warm chimney comer. 



A book which may almost be called a great national work has 
recently appeared, entitled " A Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the 
World," published by T. Elwodd Zell, of Philadelphia. John 
Bartholomew, F. R. G. S:, is the author. The work contains a 
new series of fifty-seven maps, diagrams, and plans, and nearly 
three hundred pages of letter-press. The results of the most recent 
discoveries, and all the latest pohtical changes throughout the 
world, are clearly shown in the maps, which are beautifully drawn 
and colored. The map of Palestine, for example, is as fine as any 
we ever saw. The comparative populousness and importance of 
the various towns are indicated on the maps, with the exception of 
those in this country, which grow so rapidly it is useless for an 
atla"; to attempt to fix their population. A copious index accom- 
panies each map, giving the rivers, bays, mountains, towns, etc. 
Besides the English names, the names known to the inhabitants of 
the country in which the place is situated are given, the whole 
forming a complete descriptive hand-atlas of the world. 
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